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to American firms. "It would be a tragedy of enormous proportions if
the promise of biotechnology were unfulfilled," contends Richard J.
Mahoney of Monsanto. "I, for one, don't relish the prospect of American
farmers buying their genetically engineered wheat and corn seeds from
Japan or Europe or elsewhere, or turning elsewhere for their latest

miracle drugs___But mark my words, there is a possibility that if

regulatory delays prevent the timely development of these products in
the United States, we will lose our lead. America has pioneered a truly
great technology, and we deserve some of the economic benefits that
will flow from it."

At the same time, industry acknowledges the many benefits to be
gained from a stable and sound regulatory regime. For one thing,
strong governmental oversight can help build the public trust that is
essential for industries perceived as potentially hazardous to progress.
According to William B. Ruckelshaus, former head of the Environmen-
tal Protection Agency, "If there is one thing that we learned from the
recent upheavals at the EPA, it is that when the agency charged by
society with protecting the public health and the environment comes
apart, to the point that society no longer really trusts that institution,
then those dependent on those decisions for the marketing of their
products are in more trouble than anyone else."

The biotechnology industry is in a position somewhat similar to that
of the scientists who gathered at Asilomar. It realizes that regulations
emerging from a cooperative effort between industry and government
will be preferable to regulations in which the industry has no say.
"Industry has a vested interest in sensible, science-based regulation,"
says Mahoney. "It seems to me that business has two choices: become
a partner in developing the guidelines that will ensure adequate
protection, or be an adversary. In the latter case, regulations will
emerge just as surely, but they will make our jobs a lot more difficult."

The government therefore faces the difficult task of coordinating its
charge to protect human health and the environment with its desire to
see the biotechnology industry thrive. It is a delicate balance, and
errors in either direction could upset the competitive advantage that
American biotechnology firms now enjoy. "If the government doesn't do
its job, it is unlikely that the United States will stay ahead either in the
research or the commercialization of this new technology," says
Ruckelshaus. "There are two ways in which that could happen. One is
that the government would do too much; there would be very heavy-
handed regulation, needless time-delaying, red tape, nitpicking, an
unwillingness on the part of the government ever to make a decision.
If there is too much regulation, we could stifle this emerging technol-